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negotiations carried on with the discontented nobles*,
The measures of John were not wanting in vigour or
subtlety. He raised an immense force, which encamped
on Barhain Downs. The sheriffs had been ordered to
summon every man capable of bearing arms; every
vessel which would hold six horses was to assemble in
Portsmouth harbour. He assumed the aggressive, cap-
tured some ships at the mouth of the Seine, and burned
Fecamp and Dieppe. The army was so vast as to be
unwieldy, and could not be supplied with provisions;
but, even reduced, it amounted to 60,000 men/ Yet in
all that army there were few whom John could trust,
except, perhaps, the Irish, 1500 foot and a strong force
of cavalry, brought over by his fast friend the Bishop of
Norwich, the Deputy of Ireland; and the Flemish mer-
cenaries, so long as they received their pay. It was
Bmmtfcm universally believed, it became matter of
job/8 grave history, that John took a step of still
more awful 'desperation; the outcast of Christendom
would take refuge in Mohammedanism. He meditated
a bold revolt to Islam. He despatched a secret embassy
to Mohammed el Nasser, the Emir al Moueniin, tho
Caliph, as he was called, of the Mohammedans of Spain
and Africa, offering to embrace the faith of the Koran,
to own himself the vassal of the representative of tho
false prophet. It was still more unaccountably believed
that the haughty Mohammedan treated his advances
with disdain, and refused to honour the renegade Chris-
tian with his alliance. It is true that the abhorrence,
the contempt of the Christian world had become allayed
rather than inflamed by the Crusades; noble Christian
knights and Christian kings had learned to honour
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